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The Contemporary Worship Revival 
Many Protestants of this generation grew up with a bias against ritual and liturgy. Latterly, growing 


interest has been manifested in formal worship. 


In this issue the recent developments and trends are 


reviewed. Next week a closely related topic, developments in church architecture will be presented. 


It has been said that in a secular age religion tends to 
become a “private idiosyncracy.” It is discussed largely 
in terms of individual beliefs. Yet historically religion 
has been primarily a corporate experience, a form of be- 
havior in which a group expresses its reverence and 
celebrates its highest values. ‘This is worship. It seems 
safe to say that where religion has been closely bound up 
with the common life of the people it has tended to be 
liturgically rich. This suggests that current renewed in- 
terest in the forms of worship is of a piece with efforts to 
overcome secularism—that is, the dualism which keeps 
religion and human affairs in separate compartments. In 
any event, the worship revival has deep cultural signifi- 
cance, as will appear in what follows. 

“From churches all over the world, both new and old, 
comes the report of a renewed interest in the approach to 
God through worship.” This pronouncement was made 
at the notable Madras meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council in 1938. The truth of this statement is 
becoming increasingly evident throughout the entire 
Christian Church. All communions and lands share in 
this interest. It is one of the major movements in the 
Church today. 

Like all great movements, this revival of interest in 
worship springs from many sources. Among these are: 

(1) There is a growing desire to recover elements in 
the Christian heritage which were discarded at the time 
of the Reformation. In the general church house-cleaning 
of that time, many worthy and deeply significant worship 
practices were given up. Gradually these are being re- 
instated. 

(2) The present new appreciation of the Church “as 
Church” carries with it a growing regard for the worship 
practices which have long marked its life. The influence 
of the years is felt in this return to those expressions 
which have the authority of centuries of Christian expe- 
rience. 

(3) Another influence back of the revival of interest 
in worship is much broader than the life of the church 
but intimately related to it, namely, the rising cultural 
level in America. This growing appreciation of art in 
all its forms, and the resulting improvement in public 
taste are calling for higher standards in many fields of 
cultural interest. This affects the worship life of the 
church. The cruder forms of worship no longer give 
spiritual satisfaction to many who seek religious services 
which are ordered and beautiful as well as sincere. 


(4) The interest in worship is intensified by the present 
personal and social turmoil which leads people to seek 
the abiding and eternal. Worship furnishes the basic 
medium through which people become conscious of their 
“help in ages past,” their “hope for years to come.” 

(5) A fifth and important urge expressed in the wor- 
ship movement is the conviction that worship offers a 
timely means for revival of religion. The movement, ex- 
cept for certain fringes of idiosyncracy, stems from a 
conviction that sincere worship issues in a strengthened 
and more devoted faith. 

New or Revised Liturgies 

One of the most tangible expressions of the new inter- 
est in worship is the activity in the field of formal liturgy. 
An immediate occasion for this is the union of church 
bodies which necessitates the preparation of new liturgies. 
The deeper motivation, however, is a growing regard for 
the contribution which liturgy can make to the spiritual 
life of the church. The most recent denominational lit- 
urgy is the Methodist Book of Worship which has just 
come from the press. This is a significant volume, not 
only for the wealth of orders of public worship which it 
contains, but also for the wide variety of additional ma- 
terial. One hundred pages, for example, are devoted to 
personal and family devotions. The book is one of the 
most ambitious undertakings of its kind. The Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. at the General Assembly of 1944, 
approved a revision of The Book of Common, Worship 
which embodied many important changes. In 1940 the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church issued a new liturgy 
growing out of the merger of those two churches. Other 
liturgies of significance are those of the Church of Scot- 
land, 1940, and the United Church of Canada, 1932. 
Liturgical activities in the Protestant Episcopal and 
Lutheran Churches resulted in the 1929 editions of the 
Book of Common Prayer and the Lutheran Common 
Service Book. The major effort in 1928 within the 
Church of England for a radical revision of its Book of 
Common Prayer is also worthy of note. Committees are 
at work on liturgies in both the Congregational-Christian 
and United Presbyterian Churches. 

A concomitant movement is the preparation of unoffi- 
cial liturgies which have had a substantial recognition and 
usefulness, such as James Dalton Morrison’s Minister's 
Service Book, 1937, Thirkield and Huckel’s Book of 
Common Worship, 1932, S. Arthur Devan A Church 
Service Book, 1924, and the many editions of John 
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Hunter’s Devotional Services for Public Worship which, 
although fifty years old, is still widely in demand. 


Changing Views of Liturgy and Ritual 


It is a commonplace in evangelical Protestantism that 
formal liturgy has tended to be suspect. It has seemed 
to many to be lacking in warmth and spontaneity and to 
cut across the Protestant principle of individual freedom. 
Also, it tends to magnify the priestly office, whereas Prot- 
estantism emphasizes the “universal priesthood.’ But to 
many Protestants informality in worship has ceased to be 
a virtue. It allows crudities and eccentricities to creep 
in. It sacrifices continuity and the investiture of worship 
with historical meaning. It limits participation, which is 
emphasized in formal collects and litanies. It loses sight 
of the fact that religion is closely akin to art and has 
need of form and design. 


A well-known Episcopal minister relates that he was 
aroused one night by a call to visit a woman who was 
very ill. Leaving his home in haste he forgot his prayer- 
book. When desired to offer a prayer he did so extem- 
poraneously. ‘The sick woman thanked him but added, 
“I wanted the prayer of the Church.” This illustrates 
what is meant by the social or corporate significance of 
religious ritual. It seems significant that in the celebra- 
tion of major events—christening, confirmation, marriage, 
burial—definite forms have been developed and standard- 
ized. As suggested earlier, the deeper the social signifi- 
cance of the event, the more formalized the observance. 
The more casual the event, the less formal the observance. 

The formal quality of worship does not, however, im- 
ply elaborateness. The Quakers have a ritual of silence. 
Silent meditation may be a liturgical form. Some tem- 
peraments seem to find congenial either a high-church 
service or a Quaker meeting, but are ill at ease in an in- 
formal service. This is presumably because at each end 
of the scale form is emphasized. 


The Liturgical Movement in the Roman Catholic Church 


A liturgical movement not widely known to Protestants 
is developing strongly within the Roman Catholic Church. 
The origin of the movement is commonly traced to the 
work of Abbot Gueranger of Solesmes Abbey, France, 
who was active in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
It takes its more recent authority from the Motu proprio 
of Pope Pius X (1903) which says, “Active Participation 
in the public and solemn prayer of the church is the 
primary indispensable source of a true Christian spirit.” 
The movement has sought to facilitate such active partici- 
pation by the ordinary worshipper by interpreting the 
significance of the Mass and encouraging personal partici- 
pation in that high act of Roman Catholic worship. With 
this in mind, it has made available translations of the im- 
portant parts of the mass in the vernacular so that wor- 
shippers can readily follow the movement of the service. 
The outstanding exponent of the movement in America is 
Gerald Ellard whose two books Christian Life and Wor- 
ship and Men at Work at Worship have had wide circu- 
lation. The dialog Mass, in which the congregation makes 
certain responses, is an illustration of this trend. 


New Hymnals—Church Music 


The new worship interest is evidenced by the revival in 
hymnody which is a distinct feature of church life today. 
An unusual number of standard hymnals have come from 
the press during the past ten years. Among recent de- 
nominational hymnals are The Evangelical and Reformed 
Hymnal of 1941; Christian, Worship, 1941 in which the 


Baptists and Disciples have united ; The Lutheran Hymnal 
(Missouri Synod), 1941; and the Protestant Episcopal 
Hymnal of 1940, A little older, but equally worthy of 
note are The Methodist Hymnal of 1995, The Pilgrim 
Hymnal of 1935, and the Presbyterian Hymnal of 1933, 
in addition to these are several important non-denomina- 
tional books such as lVorship and Song, 1942 edited by 
Carolyn B. Parker, The Army and Navy Hymnal, 1940, 
Christian Worship and Praise, 1939, edited by Henry 
Hallam Tweedy; and The New Church Hymnal, 1937, 
edited by H. Augustine Smith. Unusual but significant 
hymnals are Hymns of Universal Praise, the first “stand- 
ard” hymnal which the Chinese Church has had, and 
which makes use of a substantial number of Chinese 
folk tunes; and Songs of Praise for America, edited by 
Louis E. Daniels 1938, which is a volume of about 150 
hymns in each of which either the words or tune or both 
are new. 

The Hymn Society of America has taken outstanding 
leadership in recent years in stimulating the writing of 
new hymns. The latest effort of the Society has resulted 
in the publication of twelve new Hymns of Christian 
Patriotism, a project of unusual significance. 


The entire field of church music has developed rapidly 
in recent years, and now has an established and signifi- 
cant status in the program of the church. This is evi- 
denced by the number of schools devoted exclusively to 
the professional training of church musicians. These are 
all of comparatively recent origin. A pioneer school was 
Westminster Choir College now at Princeton which was 
founded in 1926; Union Seminary School of Sacred 
Music in New York began in 1928. Instruction in sacred 
music is given in many universities and colleges out of 
which has come a steady stream of competent church 
musicians. Ministers or directors of music who devote 
their full time to the work are to be found in many 
churches. Another evidence of the status of church musi- 
cians is the large and vigorous membership developed in 
recent years by the American Guild of Organists. 


Organization of Worship Interest 


Although much remains to be done, organization to 
promote the understanding and practice of worship is well 
developed in certain areas of the church’s life. The Com- 
mission on Worship of the Federal Council, Deane Ed- 
wards, secretary, was organized in 1932. This in itself 
is a landmark in the development of the worship move- 
ment. Several denominations have commissions on wor- 
ship, possibly the most active of which is the Methodist 
Commission on Ritual and Orders of Worship. The 
Congregational-Christian churches have pioneered in or- 
ganizing their Church Arts Guild which has been estab- 
lished to cultivate among local congregations an interest 
in the fine arts as they are related to worship. This 
Guild is carrying on an active program and is an influ- 
ential factor both within and outside the denomination in 
stimulating and guiding interest in worship. 


Very impressive is the place that the subject of worship 
has made for itself in the curriculum of theological 
seminaries and denominational and interdenominational 
schools and conferences. Important among these are the 
training schools for church school workers; and the re- 
sult of such effort in the field of religious education is 
seen in the improved quality of the worship activities in 
the church schools of all denominations. A noteworthy 
activity is the Seminars on Worship sponsored by the 
Federal Council’s Commission on Worship which have 
been held in many communities over the country. 
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Worship in Ecclesiastical Assemblies 


Marked development is seen in the place given to wor- 
ship in ecclesiastical gatherings. Almost every official 
assembly now gives it a prominent place in its program, 
and provides carefully prepared services of worship which 
are often the high point of such gatherings. This is in 
marked contrast to the casual attitude toward worship 
which prevailed in years past. This tendency has been 
greatly strengthened by the worship experiences in the 
great ecumenical world conferences of 1937, 1938 and 
1939, where in each case the worship services were the 
center of interest and made a profound impression upon 
the spirit and achievement of the gathering. 


Worship Development in Rural Areas 


A new consciousness is developing within the church 
with reference to the religious life in rural areas. This 
has resulted, among other things, in a new interest in the 
contribution of worship to the rural church. This inter- 
est has been encouraged by various denominational and 
interdenominational agencies, including The Town and 
Country Committee of the Federal Council of Churches 
and the Home Missions Council of North America; The 
Christian Rural Fellowship; and the Federal Council’s 
Commission on Worship. Out of this interest have come 
Rural Life Prayers compiled by Mark Rich, a booklet 
unique in this field; three booklets by Edward K. Zieg- 
le—IVorship in Village Churches, Country Altars and 
Rural People at Worship; Hymns of the Rural Spirit 
now in preparation, a book of 135 hymns and songs in- 
tended to supplement the regular church hymnal; and 
several other publications which will appear soon. 


Worship Among Youth 


Young people have been unusually responsive to the 
appeal of higher standards of worship. This has had a 
notable effect upon worship experiences in summer camps 
and conferences, in young people’s organizations, and in 
Sunday school departments. Its influence is also felt in 
the worship services in schools and colleges, particularly 
those in which the young people have responsibility. 
Many denominational and interdenominational organiza- 
tions have encouraged this trend by providing high grade 
worship material and publishing hymnals for special use 
by young people. The latest of these is the Moravian 
Youth Hymnal which was published in 1942. Among 
other good hymnals for young people are the Presbyterian 
Hymnal for Youth, 1941, and The New Hymnal for 
American Youth (non-denominational), edited by H. Au- 


i. Smith, the latest edition of which appeared in 
1937. 


Worship and the Social Emphasis 


Slowly the social emphasis is being incorporated into 
the worship life of the church. This has been a gradual 
process and is by no means completed. Walter Rausch- 
enbusch was in the forefront of this movement with his 
Prayers of the Social Awakening published in 1910. In 
1921 came Social Teachings of the Christian Y ear by Vida 
D. Scudder, a volume now out of print. Its substance, 
however, is given as a chapter in Miss Scudder’s more 
recent volume of essays entitled The Privilege of Age 
published in 1939. Out of the work related to the re- 
vision of the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of 
England in the late ‘twenties came The Kingdom, the 
Power and the Glory which has a substantial amount of 
liturgical material expressing the social message of the 
church. In 1933, Charles Clayton Morrison included a 
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strong chapter on “The Social Orientation in Worship” 
in his book The Social Gospel and the Christian Cultus. 
In 1935 A. G. Hebert, an English high churchman wrote 
Liturgy and Society. More recent volumes in this gen- 
eral field include Worship and the Common Life (1944) 
by Eric Hayman, a British Quaker; and The Altar and 
the World by Bernard Iddings Bell, published in the same 
year. Forward in Service of the Episcopal Church has 
published a pamphlet entitled Social /implications of Cor- 
porate Worship. ; 

An exceedingly significant contribution to the social 
emphasis in the worship of the church is that of the serv- 
ices prepared by denominational and interdenominational 
agencies for use on special days such as those noted be- 
low in the section on the Christian Year. These are wide- 
ly used and carry the Christian social message into the 
worship life of many congregations. Additional influ- 
ences are the institution of the season of Kingdomtide also 
noted under the Christian Year; and the publication of 
personal devotional material stressing the social message, 
such as the booklet by James Myers entitled Prayers Per- 
sonal and Social. 


Worship and the Ecumenical Movement 


One of the surprises of the contemporary ecumenical 
movement has been the discovery that, contrary to expec- 
tations, worship provides the ground for closest fellow- 
ship. In spite of the variety of credal backgrounds and 
worship practices, people in bowing together in worship 
before one God in the name of a common Lord have 
found unity of spirit and purpose. This was profoundly 
demonstrated in the ecumenical conferences at Oxford, 
Edinburgh, Madras and Amsterdam. This demonstra- 
tion continues in the effectiveness of services of ecumeni- 
cal worship which have been and are being held in many 
communities. Realizing this interest and the need for 
guidance in holding such services the American office of 
the World Council of Churches published sometime ago a 
pamphlet entitled A Primer of Ecumenical Worship. 

Another feature of the ecumenical trend in worship is 
the development among the churches of a common hym- 
nody. In 1941 the Federal Council’s Commission on 
Worship published a pamphlet entitled Ecumenical 
Trends in Hymnody, a study of the hymnody of seven 
communions made under the leadership of Howard 
Chandler Robbins. That study revealed a strong move- 
ment toward a common body of hymns. The Protestant 
Episcopal Hymnal of 1940 dropped over 200 of the hymns 
appearing in the previous edition, and filled their place 
with new hymns and a substantial number of hymns in 
common use in other churches. 


Revival of the Christian Year 


The non-liturgical churches are reviving interest in the 
Christian Year—the calendar of religious seasons and 
special days. One of the pioneer expressions of this in- 
terest was a pamphlet entitled The Christian Year pre- 
pared in 1937 by the Federal Council’s Commission on 
Worship under the leadership of Fred Winslow Adams. 
This is an interpretation of the Christian year and an 
outline of its observances addressed particularly to the 
non-liturgical churches. One of the changes appearing 
in this booklet is the introduction of the season of King- 
domtide which begins with the last Sunday of August 
and continues to Advent. This is the Season of the King- 
dom of God on Earth, and lays emphasis upon the social 
message and mission of the church. Recently an impor- 
tant volume has been published entitled The Story of the 
Christian Year by George M. Gibson. As far as known, 
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this is the first volume on the history and interpretation 
of the Christian Year which has come from a nonliturgi- 
cal church source in the present generation, and possibly 
for a longer period. 

Two important features of this new interest in the 
Christian Year should be noted. The first is that new 
observances are being incorporated into the Christian cal- 
endar. ‘These have to do chiefly with contemporary in- 
terests represented, for example, by Race Relations Day, 
Brotherhood Week, Rural Life Sunday, Labor Day, Re- 
ligious Education Week, World Order Sunday. The 
significance of this trend is evident. Many of the old 
Saints’ days whose meaning has largely disappeared for 
our generation have been dropped, and their places are 
taken by days that express contemporary needs and in- 
terest. The second feature is the contribution which a re- 
turn to the Christian Year makes toward a unity of pro- 
gram and observance within the church as a whole. This 
strengthens the bond of fellowship among all communions 
and develops the spirit of ecumenicity. 


Books on Public and Private Worship 


It is significant that practically all of the books on pub- 
lic worship in use today have been written within the past 
two decades. Two pioneer volumes were Reality in Wor- 
ship by Willard L. Sperry published in 1925, and Modern 
Worship by Von Ogden Vogt published in 1927, These 
were forerunners of a steady stream of books which are 
evidence of the rising interest in this subject. Lists of 
these volumes are to be found in many of the contempo- 
rary books on worship. In 1942 Dean Sperry and Henry 
Wilder Foote collaborated in an exhaustive bibliography 
on public worship which was published as a Bulletin of 
the General Theological Library, 53 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Books on private worship have been even more nu- 
merous, with many collections of prayers, poems and de- 
votional exercises coming from the press. At no time 
in recent years has there been such an abundant supply. 
Significant also are the devotional periodicals issued by 
various denominations. These provide daily devotional 
material and are distributed by the hundreds of thousands. 
They include such publications as the Methodist Upper 
Room, the Presbyterian Today, the Episcopalian For- 
ward, the Disciples Hearthstone, the Baptist Secret Place, 


the Lutheran Light for Today, the Congregational-Chris- 
tian The Fellowship of Prayer. 


Noteworthy also is the distribution of devotional ma- 
terial among men and women in the armed forces. Among 
the most widely distributed items were The Spiritual Al- 
manac for Service Alen prepared by the Federal Council’s 
Commisison on Worship, Think on These Things prepared 
by the Beacon Press, and Strength for Service to God and 
Country prepared by the Methodist Publishing House. 


Russia Liquidates the Junkers 


From a private source has come to us the comment of 
a competent observer on conditions in the Russian occupa- 
tion zone of Germany. West of the Elbe, we are told, the 
area is “wonderfully fertile,” horses and oxen work in 
the fields and the crops look rich. East of the Elbe it is 
“quite a different story.” The soil is poorer; much land 
lies idle; few animals are seen in the fields; and there is 
much complaint of requisitioning by the Red army and 
damage to grain by foraging horses. 


“The land reform in the Russian zone is probably the 


outstanding agricultural development. . . . According to 
the Berlin newspapers, several hundred thousand ney 
peasant proprietors are being created by the breakup of 
the Junker estates, although . . . one gathers that the 
largest group affected consists of ‘dwart’ farmers who are 
receiving additional land to bring their acreage up to five 
hectares (except in areas of poor soils where farms of up 
to ten hectares may be created). Farm workers and 
refugees from the east are the persons getting new 
farms.” 


The “most interesting aspect” of the land reform is the 
fact that “the new farmers are not to be allowed to till 
their acres separately. One quarter of their acreage they 
may use as they see fit... . The rest . . . must be joined 
with the similar portions of others receiving land froma 
particular estate and this land—the bulk of the divided 
estate—will be tilled in common using machinery, live- 
stock, etc., owned by newly created peasants’ mutual aid 
associations.” It is noted that the Russians in charge 
deny that the aim is collective farming of the Soviet type 
but the commentator sees a close resemblance “except for 
the legal and probably only nominal fact of individual 
ownership of the land.” The new peasant homesteads 
may not be sold, divided or mortgaged. 


Some of the confiscated estates are set aside for gov- 
ernment operation as model farms and for raising seed 
crops and breeding livestock. In the hope of a future re- 
versal of the land division owners now seek to have their 
estates placed in this category. 


A somewhat different slant on what is happening is ex- 
pressed in The Economist (London) for October 27. A 
special correspondent reports: ‘“The strongest, though not 
publicly discussed, controversy turns on the future struc- 
ture of farming. The Russians—and of course the Com- 
munists—with memories of the Russian land reform of 
1917 in their mind, favor the splitting up of the large 
estates into small holdings. But the large Prussian es- 
tates have been modern grain or potato factories, quite 
unlike the primitive estates of Russia before the revolu- 
tion. To split them up would reduce their productivity; 
and there is no housing accommodation for the small hold- 
ers. The Christian Democrats as a matter of dogma 
favor small property and argue for delaying the reform 
and carrying it out gradually. The Social Democrats 
favor the conversion of most large estates into large farm- 
ers’ cooperatives. The Communists are for the imme- 


diate splitting up of the estates, regardless of the conse- 
quences.” 


By any method the redistribution “will certainly have 
a profound effect on German social history, even though 
it will lower food production in the immediate future. 
What is now being socially obliterated is the stratum 
which used to be the prop of the Hohenzollern empire. 
... Together with land reform, nationalization of indus- 
try has been initiated in Thuringia and Saxony, the old 
strongholds of German Communism.” The sweeping 
reforms represent “a profound and lasting social up- 
heaval” and future historians will probably find that the 
Russian occupation “ ‘swept away the rubble of feudal 
survivals’ in eastern Germany.” 


Russian policy, however, has not succeeded in making 
of eastern Germany ‘“‘a genuine sphere of Russian influ- 
ence.” The result of immediate elections “would prob- 
ably not differ much from that of the recent Hungarian 
elections. But, as in Hungary, a fairly large section of 
the people would probably still approve the Russian pro- 
gram of social reform... .” 
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